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So far the author has centered the consideration of his subject largely 
around personalities. In Book IV, "The Ideal and the Actual Society," 
the themes become more impersonal — feudalism, knighthood, romantic 
chivalry, and courtly love; though even here the personal element is 
strong, for the exemplars of their ideas are Godfrey of Bouillon, St. Louis, 
Roland, Tristan, Lancelot, Parzival, "the brave man slowly wise," 
Heloise, and Walther von der Vogelweide. Book V, "Symbolism," 
is especially interesting to the student of mediaeval art, ritual, liturgy, 
etc. Book VI, "Latinity and Law," is a study of the classical heritage 
of the Middle Ages and the influence of the Roman mind upon the 
West. No mediaevalist and no deep student of either ancient classicism 
or of the Renaissance can afford to neglect this pregnant portion. Book 
VET, "Ultimate Intellectual Interests of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries," is the conclusion of the whole matter. The culmination of 
mediaeval thought is reached in scholasticism, the universities, and those 
giant intellects of that masterful thirteenth century, Albertus Magnus, 
Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Occam — and Dante. 

This analysis merely gives the skeleton of the work. It would require 
more pages than a review adequately to set forth the perfect treatment 
of even a single part. But it is safe to say that in the future no student of 
culture history, whatever his particular interest, can afford to ignore 
these pages. What Lecky has done for the history of European morals 
Mr. Taylor has done for the intellectual and emotional history of the 
Middle Ages. 

In conclusion, a word of appreciation should be said in regard to the 
author's copious, and often brilliant, translations of his illustrative 
extracts. A veritable anthology of mediaeval thought might be culled 
from them — thoughts grave, gay, religious, satirical, poetic. The 
copious notes constitute a careful bibliography and the index is excellent. 

James Westfall Thompson 
The University op Chicago 
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With this biography 1 Dr. Smith has met a long-existing need in Eng- 
lish historical literature. He has written the first adequate life of 
Martin Luther in the English language. It is an impressive piece of 
evidence concerning the astonishing backwardness of historical scholar- 

1 The Life and Letters of Martin Luther. By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. x+490 pages. $3.30 net. 
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ship in the United States that not until the year 1911 did an American 
scholar produce a satisfactory biography of one of humanity's greatest 
leaders. And it is only within a few years that the English-speaking 
world has had from the pen of one of its own members a scholarly history 
of the great transformation of society in which this leader was the chief 
agent. 

The author of The Life and Letters of Martin Luther has done well. 
Though his pages are not loaded with many references to sources, the 
reader feels confidence in his scholarship. He obviously has made a 
detailed and thorough study of the sources which he intended chiefly 
to use for this work, Luther's Letters and Table Talk. His study of 
documents was not confined to these by any means, for he has had access 
to and used the best collections of Lutherana, both public and private, 
in America and Europe, and has printed, either wholly or in part, a few 
documents hitherto unpublished or little known. 

Aside from the documentary sources of information, the use of which 
gives so much vitality to some parts of his work, Dr. Smith has drawn 
on the recent German monographs concerning Luther. That a great 
number of studies on the single phases and events of Luther's life have 
appeared during the past fifteen years is known to every student of 
the Reformation, but these results of the latest researches have been so 
scattered and inaccessible that many American students have remained 
ignorant of their contents. This new information, most of it based on 
documents unknown or unedited fifteen years ago, is here presented for 
the first time to English readers. 

The spirit in which this biography is written is truly scientific. 
Luther's work and character are of a nature which stirs partisanship, 
and everybody knows how he has been misrepresented by friends and 
foes alike. This presentation of his life is without bias and its fairness 
is all the more attractive, because seemingly unconscious; there is no 
straining after impartiality, or effort to impress the reader with the 
author's scientific spirit. There is no concealment of Luther's weak- 
nesses and errors; along with his virtues and elements of strength and 
greatness they are presented as a matter of course. The best German 
biographers, though thorough scholars, are affected, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, by their patriotism, and sometimes are at pains to explain away 
Luther's mistakes or so to present those events where he was in error as 
to palliate, if not partly excuse, his guilt. 

One of the most attractive and valuable features of the book is that 
the author so often allows Luther to speak for himself. Sometimes it 
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is through the Table Talk, often through the letters, occasionally through 
some tractate or other writing. All of these documents are excellently 
translated and add much to the interest and vividness of the narrative. 
One of the many chapters which gains so much from a judicious use of 
the letters is that on the debate at Leipzig. One letter to Spalatin in 
February while Luther was preparing for the disputation by a study of 
church history has particular value and interest, because it presents 
his historical argument against the supremacy and divine right of the 
papacy. In another letter to Spalatin in July Luther gives the substance 
of his argument against Eck and his own narrative of the events at Leip- 
zig. This chapter on the disputation at Leipzig is a good one, for the 
unenlightening, accessory details of the event are omitted and most of 
the essentials given in three well-translated letters. 

The chapter on the "Diet of Worms" also presents some letters of 
unusual interest and shows more clearly than do other histories of the 
period the decisive part which Erasmus played in securing the hearing 
for Luther. In the explanation of Charles's opposition to Luther no 
mention is made of political considerations and the emperor's relation 
to the pope, the sole factor being Charles's personal qualities and 
antipathies. 

The chapter on the religious radicals, Carlstadt and Munzer, and 
Luther's return from the Wartburg gives a clear and orderly narrative, 
with full extracts from the letters, of the rather confused events in 
Wittenberg during 1521-22. The account of Luther's private life from 
1522-31 contains a brief but excellent statement of his ideas on education. 
The story of his marriage with Catharine von Bora is an interesting one, 
but might be shorter, and the space given to the relations of Luther 
with Henry VIII could have been used with greater benefit to the 
reader for a brief presentation of Luther's more important theological 
views. For although the author states (p. ix) that he has "endeavored 
to reveal Luther as a great character rather than as a great theologian," 
he could have fulfilled this purpose without omitting a subject concern- 
ing which many inquiring readers would enjoy a brief clear discussion. 

The chapter on "The Monk" is not entirely satisfying. Luther's 
spiritual experience in the monastery and its place in his development 
is of such immeasurable importance for his life and the entire Protestant 
revolt that it ought to have full and careful treatment and be made as 
clear as the sources of information permit. The author states correctly 
his problem for this period of Luther's life (p. 12), but the solution is not 
so clear and impressive as the paramount importance of this great 
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spiritual conflict demands. Whether the reader will perceive the change 
in Luther's views which occurred in the monastery and grasp its signifi- 
cance is a question. 

The chapter on "The Professor" is helpful and interesting. It gives 
much information concerning Luther's habits of study, the books he 
used, and his methods of preparing lectures. His warfare on Aristotelian 
philosophy, the influence of German mysticism on him, his preaching 
and growth into a reformer are some of the subjects here discussed. 

Another subject which has been successfully treated is Luther's 
relation to Erasmus. This matter is sometimes elaborated too much in 
detail, sometimes too abstrusely, but here is a simple, entertaining 
account which gives the essential facts. In fact, Dr. Smith usually does 
well when he is dealing with the personality of Luther and his direct 
relations to the events and persons of his day. This means that the chief 
purpose with which the biography was written has been fulfilled. In 
the preface (p. viii), referring to Luther, the author says: "The present 
work aims to explain that personality, to show him in the setting of his 

age " And there is no doubt that he has given a clear and vivid 

presentation of Luther's personality and has shown his relation to many 
important events in the Reformation period. 

But he has nowhere given an adequate idea of Luther's great services 
for the progress of western civilization. That he was one of the great 
leaders of humanity and why he was such are not made clear. He is 
called the founder of a new culture (p. 407), but there is no explanation 
of what this means, of what the new was, how it differed from the old, 
or what contributions Luther made to it. A reader wants to be told 
what part Luther had in forming modern thought, life, and points of 
view. What were his contributions to the life of the western nations ? 
It seems as if a biography of Luther should include at least a few pages 
showing that the revolt which he began has affected every phase of 
human society, has become a profound and far-reaching revolution. In 
a word, Luther's great significance is not shown. This deficiency does 
not mean that the biography is anything but excellent as far as it goes. 
But the author has not performed a task for which he must have unusual 
qualifications, namely, to make his readers understand why Martin 
Luther is such a tremendous figure in the history of western Europe. 
A scholarly and well-proportioned discussion of particular events in his 
life and of his personality does not meet this need. 

E. E. Sperry 



